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Are Slum Neighborhoods 
beyond Control? 


* 


Mr. Kimpton: The slum is a common and most deplorable phenom- 
enon in the American city today. It exists, to a greater or lesser degree, 
in every large metropolitan area in America; and there is a heroic 
_ struggle, at both the local and the national levels, going on to eradicate 
_ this blight on the American scene. Today we are going to discuss the 
question of whether slum neighborhoods are beyond control. 

Mr. Levi, in your judgment, are the number of slum areas in our 
cities increasing or decreasing? 


Mr. Levi: I think that they are increasing. The blunt truth is that we 


are creating slums faster than we are eradicating them. 


Mr. Kimpton: This is a pretty depressing start. Mr. Hauser, you are 
the expert not only in our University but in the United States on popu- 
lations and their migration. Who are the people who are living in these 
slums we are talking about? 


Mr. Hauser: The slums have housed practically every type of Amer- 
ican who lives today. The slums have housed each of our successive 
waves of immigrants from abroad—the German, the Irish, the English, 
the Scandinavian, in turn. Today they are housing the newcomers to 
the city, who now happen to be southern Negroes. In short, the slums 
house the people who come to the city to provide the needs of an ex- 
panding labor force for business and industry. 


Mr. Kimpton: Are there some distinctions in what we might call 
kinds of slums or degree of slum, Mr. Mayer, which perhaps we ought 
to make before we enter upon the main body of our discussion? 


Mr. Mayer: There are two general types of areas that we may think 
of in connection with the slum problem. The first type is the area of the 
existing slum, which is generally located close to the centers of our 
cities or around the nuclei of industrial areas or other outlying centers. 
These are the areas which have been very greatly deteriorated and 
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which have the most acute physical, social, and economic problems. W 
know quite a bit, and we have had some experience in various device 
to redevelop such areas with varying degrees of success. But mor 
importantly for the future of our cities are the areas which we migh 
term “conservation areas,” which are located just beyond the edge c 
the slum area and which are in the line of movement, so to speak, c 
the slums as they spread throughout the city. In the conservation area 
live about half of the population of our American cities; and they ir 
volve about half of the physical area of most cities. 


Mr. Kimpton: This is a very sorry figure that you mention, M: 
Mayer. We have, then, two reasonably distinct types of areas abou 
which we are talking: one, the completely deteriorated slum; the othe: 
the area which is in the process of deterioration. Presumably we ar 
talking about how we save both of these areas or how we rehabilitat 
the one and save the other. 

Our main subject today and the one of greatest concern to us an 
to many people throughout the country is what we do about these tw 
kinds of areas. Mr. Levi, what is your proposed solution to this de 
perate problem? 


Mk. Lev: All our efforts to date face the fact that it is more profitab! 
to operate and to create a slum than it is to eradicate it. We can tal 
about law enforcement and zoning enforcement and all the rest of the: 
things, but the fact remains that, so long as people will make mot 
money out of either operating or creating slums than getting rid « 
‘them, we are going to continue to have that problem with us. Par: 
doxically, some of the very things which ought to help do not. Or 
‘example is the fact that a fellow who buys an old building, which is 
slum building, goes down to the Internal Revenue Bureau and tel 
them that the building has only, let us say, a ten-year life, which meat 
that he can depreciate his whole purchase price over ten years. Th 
means that all the income he gets out of the property comes out real. 
without any income tax being paid on it. 


Mr. Hauser: And we can document further, as Mr. Levi is awar 

the fact that slums are profitable. In fact, they are so profitable that som 

times it is possible to realize as much as 35 per cent per year on the inves 
ment.in slum property. 


“Mr. Levr: One of the other problems is that it is very easy to create 
‘slum, almost on an overnight basis if we have the raw material to sta 
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out with. All we have to do is overcrowd the building, create excessive 


_ density, and the community starts on the downgrade. 


Mr. Kimpton: It is all very well to say that a cause of slums is the 
amount of profit which the real estate speculator makes out of it. How 
do we take the profit out of it? 


Mr. Levi: There are various things. The first is that, when we en- 
force the law, we enforce it on a somewhat different basis than we 
now do. For instance, we have a law in Chicago which says that a man 
who operates in violation of the building law can be fined two hundred 
dollars a day and that each day is a separate violation. Nobody, but 
nobody, pays fines on that basis. The fact is that, if we look at our 
enforcement record, we have been in the business of issuing licenses to 
people to operate slums. The other thing which has happened is that 
we really do not insist on compliance. We let the fellow pay his fine 


» and go about his business. 


Mk. Kimpton: So your solution to this problem is to take out the profit 
motive—or at least take the profit and recognize the profit motive in the 
situation—and take the profit out of the creation of slums. 


Mr. Hauser: I think that Levi has a good point there. But, on the 
other hand, it is also important to recognize that the reason slum 
properties can be profitable enterprises is attributable to more basic 
factors, such as the great shortage in the housing supply in our urban 
centers. And the shortage is often accentuated, I must say, and is made 
more acute by the fact that we do have segregated groups. We have 
variations in ethnicity or the race of people, and such segregation of 
these groups tends further to make more serious the problem of short- 
ages in housing supply. , 

Mr. Kimpton: Mr. Mayer, you are one of the great authorities in this 
whole field of shortage in terms of housing. What is your solution to 


\ this problem? Would you also comment on this previous statement? 


Mr. Mayer: I think that one of the basic problems is the problem of 
urban densities. The extremely high density in slum areas is what 


‘creates the profit. And this density is reflected in land values. For many 
years it was anticipated that cities would expand at an ever accelerating 


rate. We know now that the rate of urban expansion in terms of total 
population and business activities, particularly in the central parts of 


diour cities, is slowing down. But, on the other hand, the cities are de- 
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concentrating, with most of the growth on the edge of the city, becaus 
there simply is no room to accommodate the various enterprises withir 


the city. 


Mr. Levi: Of course you are looking at the telescope backwards. No 
body wants to live in an overcrowded, dense situation if he can avoid it 
The problem, I think, comes back to what Hauser remarked. Wher 
there are great parts of a city which are closed to occupancy of certair 
groups of people, specifically in Chicago the Negro, an abnorma 
market is then created. 


Mr. Hauser: Yes; and more than that, though the densities of whick 
Mayer speaks are real, they themselves tend to be symptoms rather thar 
basic causes. Why do we have high densities in slum areas? Funda 
mentally if we study the data which are available, we have high densi 
ties because the income distribution of slum dwellers is such that onh 
through high densities, the pooling of families and family income, cat 
current rent levels and the cost of housing be met. 


Mr. Mayer: The basis of the problem is the land-value picture, be 
cause high densities are concomitant with high land values. As I wa 
saying before, with the decreased rate of intensification of business it 
the central city due to the trends in urban development toward thi 
outer periphery of the cities, the demand for central city land has no 
increased to the extent that many of the landowners had anticipated 
But this slackening in demand is not reflected in a decrease in lane 
values; and, therefore, in order to realize a maximum profit, the land 
owner has to create high densities in the areas if the profit motive is t 
be realized to the extent that he expects. 


Mr. Kimpton: But the density is a fact. What do you propose to d 
about it? 


Mr. Mayer: We ought to look at this problem from a somewha 
broader point of view—not just the problem of the slum areas as sucl 
but their relationships to the entire problem of planning our cities 
There is certainly a relationship between the existing slum areas anc 
the conservation areas, for example. In the redevelopment of our slun 
areas we have up to now typically resorted to the device of very large 
scale projects involving hundreds or thousands of people; involving th 
assembly of land, sometimes with public subsidy; the clearing of tha 
land and the removal of the existing population, and then the replace 
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‘ ment of that population by an entirely new population. The uprooted 
people and the businesses are therefore forced to move to other parts 
| of the city, because of the large scale of these operations. The popula- 
tion pressure thus created is one of the reasons why the conservation 
areas have been subjected to such pressures leading toward their deterio- 
j ration; and in many cases they eventually also become slums. 


Mr. Haussr: I should like to emphasize what Mayer has just said 
| and tie it back with the earlier distinction we made between the slum 
area and the conservation area. The kind of operation to which Mayer 
i has just referred, for example, on the basis of experience indicates that 
| we are faced with an expenditure of something like two hundred mil- 
lion dollars per square mile to re-do an area which has completely suc- 
cumbed to blight, whereas an expenditure of a fraction of that amount, 
4 perhaps sixty million dollars per square mile, would be required for 
}, conservation to prevent blight. Not only the economics of the situation 
but also, as Mayer has also pointed out, the human element involved 
_are all in the direction of focusing particularly on the importance of 
} conservation, while we, of course, continue to attack the rehabilitation of 
| blighted areas as such. 


Mr. Kimpton: Before we leave this subject of the completely blighted 

area and turn to the deteriorated one for special emphasis, could I go. 
i back to your point, Mr. Mayer? After all, we do have completely 
| blighted areas. Something must be done about them. Is that not correct? 
Now, ‘it is true, of course, that we put tremendous pressures on our 
_deteriorating areas when we eradicate the slum structures in our com- 
pletely blighted areas. But what is the alternative? We must get rid of 
them. 2 

“Mr. Mayer: Yes, of course, but the large-scale project is only a part 
of the answer. It certainly does not furnish much of the answer because 
of the very scale of the operations which would be required. Some of 
four blighted areas are gradually being eliminated also; and of course 
ithe populations are again uprooted by the placement of many public 
diimprovements projects in such areas—as, for example, the converging 
jistreets and expressways which are required increasingly to bring an 
sever increasing volume of automobile traffic into the central areas. We 
Whave to look, also, at the edge of the city, which is the other side of the 
wicoin. We need a housing supply, a loosening-up of the housing market. 
'We need more houses which can be sold or rented at prices which the 
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existing slum dwellers can afford to pay. With the current shortage of 
housing, building on vacant land will help greatly to accelerate the 
loosening of the housing market. But this can be done only at the ex- 
pense of some of the urban slum redevelopment, because of the fact 
that we still face the problem of bringing down the inflated land values 
in the central parts of our cities which are blighted to the point at 
which they would be as attractive to the developer and the builder as 
are the present vacant areas on the edge of the city. 


Mr. Levi: Of course, that process will accomplish itself, Mayer, if we 
give it enough time. There is a paradox involved here. The difficulty 
with these conservation areas is that they decline as desirable places in 
which to live, and then people move out of the city. The tax base of 
the city gets destroyed. The city then comes along and puts in a lot of 
fast transportation to take people from outside of the city back into the 
center part of the city. In the meantime, the stores and shops have to 
move, because the basis of their consuming public is outside the city. So 
we end up with a bunch of roads over blighted areas to the center of 
the city which ultimately will become less and less attractive to people. 


Mr. Hauser: Yes, that is quite true; and I think that the answer to 
the question which you raised a few moments ago, Mr. Kimpton, has 
not really been squarely met yet. That is, I am afraid, like some versions 
of the story about Lochinvar, what is involved here is riding off in all 
directions at the same time. It is true that we must watch the effects of 
large land-clearance projects in the blighted areas, because they do tend 
to disperse slum and blight through the conservation areas, the middle. 
aged, adjoining areas, in the city. On the other hand, we must recognize 
the great importance of dealing with blighted areas as rapidly and a: 
comprehensively as we can. Part of the problem is learning how simul 
taneously to tackle conservation and blighted areas. A good part of that 
problem—and that is what, I think, Levi had in mind a moment ago— 
is among other things getting into motion the kind of enterprise whict 
would make it profitable to replace the blighted spots in conservatior 
areas. In fact, it is a rather astounding thing that, at the present rate o 
replacing structures in the middle-aged conservation areas, it woulc 
take several hundred years in most of our American cities to replac 
such areas. 


‘Mr. Mayer: One of the problems is the age of the structures—no 
so much the total age as the differences in ages from one area t 
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another. In the past our cities have been largely built up neighborhood 
by neighborhood and community by community, each neighborhood be- 
| ing developed largely at about the same time within a very short span of 
years. The result is that the neighborhood and most of the buildings in the 
neighborhood as well as the street pattern and other facilities all become 
obsolete within a very short period of time. 


Mr. Kimpton: We have not had your answer yet, Mr. Hauser, with 
regard to what you think ought to be done about both the existing slum 
and the deteriorating area. I would like to hear from you. 


Mr. Hauser: There is one point which has not been brought out and 
of course one of which we are all quite aware. Slum clearance or con- 
servation of areas, either one, also involves people, human beings. The 
slum is more than an area with physical deterioration. It is an area with 
human inhabitants, and it is a slum partly because of the attitudes of the 
) inhabitants, and unfortunately frequently the attitudes of surrounding 


who know anything about European cities are aware.. There are many 
structures in Stockholm much older than structures in Chicago or in other 


are different. The attitudes are such as to prevent slum conditions. My 
point is that among the things which must be done is to recognize that 
the slum characteristically houses a newcomer, the person who comes to 
the city in response to the city’s expanding business and industry and 
‘need for labor supply. The newcomer comes, in this country, generally 
! from areas in which he has not been prepared for urban existence. Part 
‘Y of the problem is to accommodate this new population to urban condi- 
4} tions. In previous decades that meant accommodating and assimilating 
#/ European immigrants. Increasingly today, since the passage of the 
|} immigration quota laws in 1924 and the changing technology of agri- 
4) culture in the South, the newcomer is the Negro in the northern city, 
it! supplemented by the Mexican, the wetback, and more recently Puerto 
“Rican in-migrants. Part of the problem is accommodating these people 
to live in the city in accordance with standards everybody in the city 
would like to see observed. 


Mr. Kimpton: Mr. Mayer. 


nd 
Mr. Mayer: This is part of the problem of redevelopment on a large 
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scale, because we lose sight of the fact that these new in-migrants to) 
our cities for the most part constitute the lower-income groups. They) 
are unable to pay the rentals or to purchase the houses which are now? 


being redeveloped in the slum areas or on the edge of the city. There: 


is no way in which they can therefore be accommodated with the pres-} 
ent operation of the housing market in decent living accommodations. , 


Mr. Kimpton: But may I raise this question, which it seems to me} 
that neither of you has answered satisfactorily: What you are pointing; 
out is that it is a fact that the slum dweller can afford only slums in) 
which to live. This is a fact descriptive of the cause of the situation. But, | 
after all, we are talking about the cure of it. What about that, Mr.. 
Hauser? 


Mr. Hauser: I think that the cure can be stated in two broad terms.| 
First, it can be stated now, without contradiction, that the slum, as a. 
product of uncontrolled forces in the main to date, among other things, 
has demonstrated the inability of free private enterprise to provide: 
housing for slum dwellers with the income distribution which they 
have. The first point, therefore, is that it is up to free private enter-| 
prise—more specifically the construction industry—to continue to seek’ 
a formula which will provide adequate housing to slum dwellers a 
costs which they can afford to pay. The second point is that, given the 
present distribution of income of our slum dwellers—and it is well 
below the average income of people who inhabit our cities—there is 
some point at which, if we are really serious about eradicating slums, 
what we really mean is that it is necessary for the public at large to 
subsidize housing so that we can provide the type of housing other than 
that which now exists in the slums. 

Mr: Levt: Of course, the convenience of that answer, Hauser, is that 
everybody i in the abstract will talk about our subsidized housing, but 
lord preserve us when that housing comes anywhere near him. One of 
the problems which we have had in the city has been not only this 
problem, of raw land but it has been the problem as well that the 
restrictive practices of one kind or another create a completely artificial 
market so that merchandise in the way of housing is sold and bought 
today at prices which are utterly without relationship to their value. 

Mr. Kimpton: How do you put the profit motive into the situation 


so that you can make it profitable to eradicate the slums? Mr. Levi, you 
began on this point. 
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Mr. Levi: That problem comes, first, in making land available both 
in and outside the city to builders. It comes, second, I think, in a con- 
centrated attack on construction costs. It comes next then in a really 
tough and effective enforcement of housing and building and income- 
tax laws to see that it becomes more profitable to do something about 
these slums than to continue to operate them. 


Mr. Mayer: That problem of making land available for housing is in 
large measure a problem of comprehensive city planning and the 
implementation of such plans. One of our difficulties is that we have 
not been thinking about the city or the metropolitan area as a whole 
but have rather narrowed our perspective to individual neighborhoods 
or individual blighted area. 


Mr. Hauser: Fortunately, I think, bearing on what Mayer just said 
and supplementing Mr. Levi’s response, many of our business elements 
in our communities in northern cities and cities throughout the coun- 
try are becoming increasingly aware that it may be more profitable to 
eradicate the slums than to operate them, because we are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the indirect costs—the cost of crime conditions, the 
cost of high tuberculosis rates, the cost of high mortality, the cost of a 
loss of a tax base, the increased taxes on the rest of the community 
which arise from the flight of city inhabitants to the suburbs. All 
these are real costs with which every taxpayer is confronted. The in- 
creasing awareness of a good part of the business community and the 
population of our cities and a concerted effort which seems to be 
developing around them is a very hopeful sign that perhaps there is 
some way to make slum eradication actually more profitable than the 
operation of slums. 


Mr. Levi: I would like to underline that comment to this effect: 
I think that we have got to the point where it is not a permissible 
question as to whether we do or do not do something about these 
slum neighborhoods. Either we are going to do something about them, 
or the municipal tax basis of every one of our great cities will ulti- 
mately collapse. There will be a tremendous demand for services and 
help—police, health, and what have you—at the same time there is no 
tax base upon which the cities can get their income. This is not a 
question of whether we want or do not want to do something about 
it. But, if our cities are going to continue, we have to do something 


about it 
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Mr. Mayer: It is not only the tax base; it is also the very economic 
life of our cities. Our cities exist because they provide jobs for people, 
and these people, who constitute the labor force, are in part slum 
dwellers. They are entitled to decent housing, or our cities will de- 
teriorate and burst apart at the seams. Eventually it will impair their 
efficiency and hence the industry and commerce of the country. 


Mr. Krmpton: Mr. Hauser, do you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Hauser: I would simply express agreement with what has al- 
ready been said. There is no question but that, if we were able to 
add up the actual cost to the community at large of having slums or 
eradicating them, the cost of slums is undoubtedly considerably greater 
than the cost of their eradication. What remains to be pointed out 
and what remains not only for leaders in the community but the 
population at large to realize is that the indirect costs which affect 


all of us are much greater than any profits anybody makes out of the 
slums. 


Mr. Kimpton: We have been saying—and I think that we have all 
agreed—that it is absolutely essential in American urban life, both 
economically and socially, that slums be eradicated. We have had three 
rather distinct types of general solution proposed. The first was by Mr. 
Levi, who suggested that we must take the profit out of operating 
slums; and by implication you have said, I believe, Mr. Levi, that we 
must make profitable the operation of decent housing for the present 
slum dweller. Is that not correct? 


Mr. Levi: That is correct. It goes even further. I think that we 
have a potential market for good housing in this country that we 
have not even begun to touch. The slums exist because we are not 


fulfilling the needs of that market. 


Mr. Kimpton: And Mr. Mayer has told us that, in this process of 
rehabilitation and conservation, a great deal more care must be given 
to the planning function. Is that not correct, Mr. Mayer? 


Mr. Mayer: Yes. The planning is extremely important, and it must 
be done on a really thorough basis, based on our best available knowl- 
edge and not only bringing into it the professional planners and the 
official city agencies, including our legislative bodies, but also bringing 
in the citizenry of the city through their community organizations, 
which I think is very important. 
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Mr. Kimpton: And, finally, I believe, Mr. Hauser, in terms of his 
familiarity with populations who live in slums, has reminded us that 
we must have a care in this situation with regard to the attitude and 
the economic status of the people who are now living in slums and 
that the planning must be in relation to those things. 


Mr. Hauser: Right! That is, we must take account of the human 
elements—the need of helping the newcomer to get accommodated to 
the life of the city, on the one hand, and, on the other, the kind of 
thing which I think is most encouraging both in a local and in a 
national situation, recognizing the fact that the income distribution 
of our slum dwellers is such that some public assistance may be 
necessary. 

The public housing program which the Democratic administration 
began, and which I am happy to report the Republican administration 
seems to be pursuing, is a case in point. In fact, I think it is of the 
utmost significance that President Eisenhower in his recent message 
to the Congress of the United States on housing made the first explicit 
recognition of the importance of conserving areas in addition to eradi- 
cating slums. 


BUSINESSMEN AND THE SLUMS* 
THE STORY OF CHICAGO’S WAR ON SLUMS 
* 


The city of Chicago recently acquired a series of extraordinary 
powers to prevent the further spread of its slums. The program, 
remarkably, was devised not by politicians but mainly by a group of 
business and professional men. The new laws have not yet been fully 
exercised, or even tested in the courts; but they have been received 
enthusiastically by Chicagoans, who have reason to know that the 
problem is urgent. 

Just about every major U.S. city has a slum problem, but the dimen- 
sions of the problem are nowhere quite so appalling as in Chicago. 
There are, according to the city’s Plan Commission, some twenty- 
three square miles of slums in Chicago. The central business district 
is almost entirely surrounded by them. Further, there are fifty-six 
square miles of property in danger of becoming slums; and the recent 
history of housing in Chicago would seem to provide ample grounds 
for pessimism about this area. In every year since the war, the increase 
in substandard units has exceeded the increase in new housing units. 


CIRCLE AND LOOP 


The immediate victims of the Chicago slums are, of course, the 
people who live in them. There seem to be about 900,000 of these; but 
the number of occupants in a slum dwelling is often concealed, and accu- 
rate figures on the total are unavailable. Secondary victims of the slums 
are the next-higher-income groups, which do not have to live in them 
but which are, nevertheless, forced to move when their own neighbor- 
hoods get in the path of the blight. And finally there is the Chicago 
businessman—especially the retail merchant in the Loop, Chicago’s 
central business district. 

The latter’s woe, essentially, is that his higher-income customers have 
fled to the suburbs. (More than 250,000 Chicagoans have moved out 
of town since the war.) And when the high-income consumers leave 
town, the neighborhoods that are deserted are often reduced to slums 
themselves, and the city’s tax base is reduced. A great strain is thereby 
put on the city’s finances; while it is losing revenue, its expenses— 
for health services, sewer maintenance, police and fire protection, etc.— 
are forced up. The city then has to raise tax rates. But this has the 


* Reprinted by special permission from Fortune, December, 1953, pp. 101-2 (copy- 
right, 1953, Time Inc.). 
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effect of driving still more of the higher-income consumers out of 
town, and creating more slums. 

Meanwhile, the increasing “densification” of the central city has 
made the trolley trip into the Loop increasingly less appetizing and 
automobile travel has become increasingly exasperating. In the years 
between the 1935 and 1948 censuses of business, the Loop’s share of 
all retail sales in the Chicago metropolitan area declined from 20 to 
13 per cent. Since 1948 the percentage has dropped still more. Depart- 
ment stores headquartered in the area have opened up seven branches 
in the suburbs since the war; conversely, there has not been a single 
major office building or retail store constructed in the Loop for almost 
twenty-five years. 

Until recently it seemed as though Chicago was trying to overcome 
its slums by the sheer weight of local bureaucracy. The city has twelve 
official agencies entrusted, one way or another, with the slum problem, 
and a Housing and Redevelopment Coordinator with rather broad 
powers to unify the efforts of these agencies. The postwar proliferation 
of agencies, authorities, committees, and commissions has doubtless 
given many Chicagoans a kind of spurious assurance that something 
is being done about the slums; but a close look at any of these creations 
invariably leads to the conclusion that the authority and money re- 
quired for the job have been missing. 

There is no city-wide plan in Chicago—so that zoning laws, traffic 
regulations, schools and parks, for example, have no visible unified 
purpose. Theoretically, the absence of such a city-wide plan should 
have prevented Chicago from getting the federal help that became 
available under the Housing Act of 1949. However, the federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency providentially ruled that “the elements” 
of a plan did exist, and the city thus became eligible. 


THE CONSERVATION IDEA 

The city’s hopes for coping with the slum problem today rest mainly 
on a program that emerged from none of its official agencies. The 
legislation now on the books was researched, drawn up, and lobbied 
through the state and local legislatures by an unofficial citizens’ group 
called the Metropolitan Housing and Planning Council. The council, 
which was formed in 1934, has been the chief instrument through 
which businessmen have spoken out on housing problems. Early in 
1952 the council’s Conservation Committee set a twelve-man staff to 
researching the problems entailed in slowing down the blight. This 
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assignment was essentially the idea of Ferd Kramer, a mortgage 
banker who is president of the council. 

“The intelligent mortgage banker,” said Kramer in a speech early 
this year, “will take the broad view that slum clearance is an absolute 
necessity for the survival of his community, and if a limited amount 
of public housing is an essential part of this program, he will support 
it. [But] it is impossible to clear our slums as fast as new ones are 
being made. This fact along with the astronomical costs of replacing 
our slums brings the practical businessman to ask himself whether 
an ounce of prevention isn’t worth a pound of cure... . 

“In Chicago, over half of our three and a half million people live 
in the fifty-six-square-mile belt next to the slums. We call this the 
‘conservation’ area, and in this crescent the deadly symptoms of gan- 
grenous blight are already evident. . . . If the line here can be held, 
and a workable process of conservation devised, I believe the forces 
of blight can be rolled back.” 

Last March the council’s Conservation Committee, headed by 
Kramer and by Earl Kribben of Marshall Field, came up with its 
specific proposals for holding the line. It was, on the whole, a re- 
markable package, and all the more remarkable considering the com- 
position of the committee that bought it. The bankers, businessmen, 
lawyers, realtors, architects, and professors on the committee (total 
membership: twenty-five) were asking for the city powers that no 
mayor or alderman had ever dared to ask. “My own views about the 
program we ought to adopt underwent the damnedest metamorphosis,” 
remarked Earl Kribben. “The first time someone suggested what we 
ultimately came up with, I thought he was out of his mind.” 

What was new and controversial about the committee’s thinking 
was the proposition that the power of eminent domain be applied in 
the city’s conservation areas. This power, i.e., the power to condemn 
property, acquire it, and then resell it for a municipal purpose, had 
previously been applied in slum areas and upheld in the courts. But 
no state or federal court had ever been asked to rule on the con- 
stitutionality of eminent domain in a non-slum area—in an area that. 
under the committee’s proposals, might be perfectly livable. Theoret. 
ically, under these proposals, the city might condemn well-maintained 
property that met every local ordinance relating to housing, and wa: 
occupied by high-income tenants. 

Specifically, the Urban Community Conservation Act permits the 
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city to set up a five-man Conservation Board. The board is to designate 
conservation areas in the city, i.e., areas of at least 160 acres that are 
not yet slums but are deteriorating. In each of these areas the board 
will nominate a Conservation Community Council, consisting of 
nine to fifteen representative residents of the area, who will speak 
for it in all dealings with the city. Aided by technicians from the new 
department, this council will draw up an anti-slum program for 
its neighborhood and get clearance for its program from the Plan 
Commission, the Conservation Board, and the City Council. (Property 
owners may appeal the plan to any of these bodies.) 

Once the plan has been agreed upon, the board may acquire, “by 
purchase, condemnation or otherwise,” any property it needs in the 
area; may “remove or demolish substandard or other buildings and 
structures from the property so acquired”; and may “sell, lease or ex- 
change” the property to any bidder who agrees to comply with the 
conservation plan. 

The board may also operate, rent, manage, remodel, and modernize 
properties to make them conform to the plan. The sponsors of the 
legislation assume, however, that most of the property in a conservation 
area will not have to be razed or drastically overhauled; that in most 
cases repairs can be made by the present owner to bring the property 
up to minimum standards established for the area. Fortunately, the 
board is not dependent for its enforcement of these repairs on the 
city’s sloppy and sporadic inspection apparatus. If the owner fails to re- 
pair his property the board itself may do so, with the cost of the re- 
pairs to constitute a junior lien on the property. 

A court decision on the constitutionality of the act will be forth- 
coming in about a year. Meanwhile, Mayor Kennelly has appointed the 
first Conservation Board; and it is, most Chicagoans agree, a good 
one. It has already held several hearings on proposed conservation 
plans. 

Considering the potency of Chicago’s conservation program, it has 
had a rather remarkable legislative history. The majority and minority 
leaders in the Illinois legislature introduced the bill, and Governor 
Stratton endorsed it. It passed in the Senate by 42 to 0, and in the 
House by 113 to 7. Even more amazing, perhaps, was the ease with 
which the enabling act sailed through the City Council. Fortunately, 
a well-timed series of exposés on slum conditions had been appearing— 
and attracting nationwide attention—in the Chicago Daily News. 
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Chicagoans were so wrought up about slums that not one of th 
aldermen voted against the program. 

In the past the aldermen have always been a very special sort o 
problem. Some of them had vested interest in the slums; specifically 
an interest in keeping their own constituencies as they were. For thi 
reason slum clearance, redevelopment, and public housing have alway: 
run into difficulties with the City Council. But the current conserva 
tion program avoids this threat, and tends to preserve constituencies 


SPECULATING IN SLUMS 


A related difficulty is Chicago’s unhappy racial tension. The city’ 
Negroes, who numbered about 275,000 in 1940, now number abow 
600,000. In general, they are fiercely overcrowded and rapaciously over 
charged. For many of them, rent control has been meaningless; rent 
control authorities, confronted with a drastic housing shortage, al 
lowed landlords to convert large apartments into numerous smalle: 
units and exempted such units from rent ceilings. In the past ter 
years there have been about 10,000 new units created in Chicago bj 
legal conversions—i.e., with a permit from the Building Department 
The number of illegal conversions has been estimated at 50,000 sinc 
1943. Speculators who have bought “fringe-area” apartment house: 
and converted them into slums have often made as much as 35 pe 
cent a year on their investments. 

Meanwhile, Chicago’s Negroes have been expanding into areas tha’ 
were previously all white at the rate of about one block every ter 
days. The new legislation, though it does not prevent such expansion 
does offer an inducement to the older inhabitants to remain behind 
Thus the city still faces the problem of what to do about the expanding 
Negro population—and the other minority groups—who now live it 
the slums. 

What can be done for them? About the best the city can show is : 
huge project undertaken by the New York Life Insurance Co. o1 
Chicago’s horribly blighted South Side. This project will provide first 
rate low-rent housing for nearly 2,000 families, and will, according te 
Ferd Kramer, “transform 101 of the city’s 15,000 acres of blight int 
a virtual paradise of urban living.” Nevertheless the history of thi 
project has not been such as to encourage other large investors. 
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THE WOES OF NEW YORK LIFE 


_ When the city’s Land Clearance Commission first got the authority 
do something about the area, back in 1947, the portents were good. 
€ commission had the power to acquire the property through 
sminent domain, and it was subsidized so that it could offer the 
eared land for resale at “fair use value.” Almost immediately it got 
bid from New York Life. The company offered to buy the land at 
cents a square foot for the residential area and $1.75 for the com- 
ercial area, when both were cleared and streets and utilities ready. 
~ It took a year to draw up a neighborhood plan that could be sub- 
itted to the City Council. It took more than three years of litigation 
d negotiation with landlords, shopkeepers, displaced tenants, alder- 
en losing their constituents, and clergymen losing their parishioners 
yefore New York Life could even start building. During this delay, 
ilding costs, and hence the company’s estimates, were being forced 
up—and so were the rents that had to be charged. Surveying these 
negotiations early in 1953, when building was finally under way, 
Kramer ventured “that had the New York Life Insurance Company 
known in 1948 what they know today, Chicago would not have had a 
prayer of a chance of getting this project.” It is, nevertheless, obvious 
at if the city’s conservation areas are not to be flooded by slum 
wellers, a lot more private investors, interested in large-scale building 
or low-income groups, will have to be found. In other words, the 
city’s ambitious conservation program depends on its ability to handle 
the redevelopment of existing slums. And both depend ultimately 
on the health and effectiveness of the city government. 
4 Despite the gloomy reflections invariably induced by contemplation 
of city government in Chicago, a lot of businessmen are persuaded 
that the conservation program offers a real chance to the city. They 
would like to see the city invested with still greater powers of quick 
Be air. and with the right (now denied by the state constitu- 
tion) to offer tax concessions to the backers of large development pro- 
srams. But even without these Chicago has more powers on its books 
an any other city in the U.S., and the prevailing mood is one of 
optimism. Chicagoans are persuaded that they have a workable pro- 
sram and that in the long run it will do more for them than the slum 
Boas and rehabilitation programs of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
other cities. Chicago, they will allow, has a worse case of blight than 
any other city. But it can now claim it has the strongest medicine too. 
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